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Notes on Publications 


Source Readings in Music History; From Classical Antiquity through 
the Romantic Era. Selected and Annotated by Oliver Strunk. New York: 
W. W. Norton, 1950. xxi and 919 p. $8.50. 

It has been known for some time that work on this anthology was 
going forward, and anticipation of its publication has been high. Now 
that it has appeared it is possible to estimate, in some degree at least, the 
scholarly discrimination which went into its making and to pay tribute 
to the thoroughness which characterizes every page. The fundamental 
virtue of Mr. Strunk’s book is that it presents not interpretations of 
thought, not explanations of technical procedures, but the language itself 
of the thinker and the theorist, translated, where necessary, into clearly 
understandable terms. Giovanni de’ Bardi, for example, is no longer 
merely a figure in music history, prominent in the furtherance of a new 
and progressive movement, but a forceful writer who sets forth his 
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artistic convictions in detail. The paragraphs preceding each selection are 
models of conciseness, and the footnotes omit nothing by way of docu- 
mentation. They are, indeed, in one particular especially, a gratifying 
rebuttal of the charge that scholarship too frequently forgets that the 
reader is presumably interested, first of all, in the music; in this book 
the author tells him where, often in easily available editions, he may find 
the music referred to in the text. 

Each reader will, no doubt, regret the omission of details which he 
feels would, by their inclusion, enhance the value of the work. Students of 
Renaissance music, let us say, would find great interest and profit in 
reading such items as the provocative statements in Le Printemps of 


Le Jeune, and Coclicus’ pronouncements on musica reservata; but any- © 


one who has had a hand in the making of an anthology and who knows 
the pains of rejection will sympathize with the author when he writes in 
the Foreword (pp. xv, xvi), “Ihe beginnings of the opera and cantata 

. were heralded and reviewed in documents so numerous that, even 
in a book of this size, it has been possible to include only the most sig- 
nificant.” And on p. xvii: “In certain cases another selection or another 
author might have served equally well. Where this is true, the final 
choice was seldom made without considerable experiment, so that for 


this part of the contents the number of rejected items is considerably _ 


greater than the number now published.’ For this reviewer, at least, 
these words suggest that inasmuch as anthologies are not necessarily con- 
fined to a single volume, Mr. Strunk will not be content to leave his 
work, excellent and highly important as it is, in the present state but will 
continue in a subsequent volume to provide us with additional material 
of the same nature. We may, at least, ardently hope that he will do so. 
In any case, Mr. Strunk has, in this work, added greatly to our resources 
and has done an incalculable service to scholarship. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY Archibald T. Davison 


Of 87 source readings nos. 22-53 are pertinent. Chapter V, Musical Theorists of 
the Renaissance: 22. Tinctoris, Proportionale musices, Dedication; 23. Tinctoris, 
Liber de arte contrapuncti, Dedication; 24. Ramos, From the Musica practica; 
25. Aron, From the Trattato della natura e cognizione di tutti gli toni di canto 
figurato; 26. Glarean, From the Dodecachordon; 27. Zarlino, From the Istituzioni 
armoniche; 28. Cerone, from El melopeo y maestro; 29. Morley, From A Plain 
and Easy Introduction to Practical Music. Chapter VI, Music in Renaissance Life 
and Thought: 30. Castiglione, From I] cortegiano; 31. Ronsard, Livre des 
melanges, Dedication; 32. Giovanni de? Bardi, Discorso mandato a Giulio Caccini: 
33. Vincenzo Galilei, From the Dialogo della musica antica e della mode 
34. Palestrina, Motettorum liber quartus, Dedication; 35. Lasso, Cantiones ie 
of 1593, Dedication; 36. Byrd, Gradualia, Dedications and forewords; 37. 
Peacham, From The Compleat Gentleman. Chapter VII, Reformation and Counter- 
Reformation: 38. Luther, Wittemberg Gesangbuch, Foreword to the first edition; 
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39. Walther, Wittemberg Gesangbuch, Foreword to the revised edition; 40. Calvin, 
Geneva Psalter, Foreword; 41. Goudimel, Geneva Psalter, Foreword to the edition 
of 1565; 42. Cranmer, Letter to Henry VIII; 43. East, The Whole Book of Psalms, 
Dedication and Preface; 44. Kerle, Preces speciales, Dedication; 45. Pope Gregory 
XII, Brief on the Reform of the Chant. Chapter VIII, ‘Seconda Pratica’? and 
‘Stile Rappresentativo’: 46. Pietro de’ Bardi, Letter to G. B. Doni; 47. Rinuccini, 
Euridice, Dedication; 48. Caccini, Euridice, Dedication; 49. Peri, Euridice, Fore- 
word; 50. Caccini, Le nuove musiche, Foreword; 51. Artusi, From L?Artusi, 
ovvero, Delle imperfexioni della moderna musica; 52. Monteverdi, Il quinto libro 
de’ madrigali, Foreword with the ‘Declaration’ of His Brother, G. C. Monteverdi; 
53. Monteverdi, Madrigali guerrieri ed amorosi, Foreword. 

A companion volume will be published this spring by W. W. Norton, Master- 
pieces of Music Before 1750: An Anthology of Musical Examples from Gregorian 
Chant to J. S. Bach. With Historical and Analytical Notes by Carl Parrish (Po- 
mona College). Of 50 examples in this later volume nos. 15-31 are pertinent: 
15. Kyrie (1) from the Mass ‘Se la face ay pale,’ Dufay; 16. Chanson, Adieu 
mamour, Binchois; 17. Sanctus from the Missa Prolationum, Ockeghem; 18. 
Motet, Parce, Domine, Obrecht; 19. Motet, Ave Maria, Josquin Des Prez; 20. 
Chanson, Pour ung plaisir, Crequillon; 21. Canzona francese deta ‘pour ung 
plaisir,’ Andrea Gabrieli; 22. Lute Dances, Der Prinzen-Tanz; Proporz; 23. 
Motet, Tristis est anima mea, Lassus; 24. Agnus Dei (1) from the Mass ‘Veni 
sponsa Christi,’ Palestrina; 25. Motet, Ego sum panis vivus, Byrd; 26. Canzona 
per Pepistola (c. 1600); 27. Madrigal, S’éo parto, i moro, Marenzio; 28. Madri- 
gal, Thyrsis, sleepest thou? John Bennet; 29. Variations, Loth to depart, Farnaby; 
30. Madrigal, Dowrd dunque morire, Caccini; 31. Recitative, Tu s’e morta, from 
‘Orfeo,’ Monteverdi. 


Vernon Hall, Jr. Life of Julius Caesar Scaliger. Philadelphia, 1950. 
(Transactions of the American Philosophical Society, New Series, Vol. 
40, Part 2) 85-170 p. 

This is a biography first and as such it rightly subordinates appraisal 
and analysis of Scaliger’s works to ancillary positions. Obviously Professor 
Hall has written it out of admiration for the man who brought a con- 
dottiere’s love of battle into a literary career that began only when he 
was close to forty, and whose finest work is seen as perhaps his oration 
in praise of the defenders of Vienna against the Turks. Scaliger emerges 
in his letters as a great admirer of the virtue of courage, and his con- 
troversial works become its knightly incarnation. His first oration in reply 
to Erasmus’ Ciceronianus is presented as no less courageous than his 
second was astute in exposing the fact that Erasmus was the son (and 
not the first son) of a priest whose paternity of the boy was by canon 
law incestuous. And for the first of those two famous attacks we are told 
that Erasmus ‘should have been grateful’ because it was an honest 
attempt on Scaliger’s part ‘to call him back to reason.’ In a recurrent 
contrast which almost becomes a conflict with Rabelais Scaliger stands 
out as a precursor of experimental medicine and a pioneer botanist. In 
his letters to his loyal pupils Muretus and Gervase Marstaller, who pro- 
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fited by the instruction which Rabelais flouted, we find Scaliger cham- 
pioning the divinity of freedom of research and warring on superstition 
with a verve that—coupled with the fact that two of his works were 
indexed by the Council of Trent and that he may be shrewdly suspected 
of complicity in the rescue of Andrew Melanchthon from the Inquisi- 
tion—entitles him to be recognized as ‘a force on the side of tolerance.’ 
Some of the shrewdest detective work in Mr. Hall’s study is devoted to 
uncovering a reference to Rabelais in the Rhodophilus of the Poetics, 
VII, iv, and Rabelaisians will value the evidence. Less happy is Mr. 
Hall’s attempt to document Scaliger’s scientific superiority to Cardan on 
the ground that he ‘justly makes fun of Cardan for saying that spirits are 
corporeal, eat, and have excrements.’ However dubious Cardan’s angelic 
physiology may be, it is hardly ridiculous in the perspective of Milton’s 
declaration (following Henry More) through Raphael’s words to Adam 
that 
food alike those pure 

Intelligential substances require 

As doth your rational. 

But Mr. Hall is aware that his hero has limitations and even his 
ridiculous moments. He acknowledges one of them in Scaliger’s inclusion 
of himself in his own rollcall of Heroes, and several others in his poems to 
and about Costanza Rangona. The account of Scaliger’s correspondence 
with his friend Arnoul Le Ferron, who was his judge in his suit against 
a pilfering guest in his home in Agen, is a model of scrupulously docu- 
mented irony. The record of Scaliger’s dim relations with Etienne de 
La Boétie might be treated as rather more honorable to the former than 
Mr. Hall makes it, in the light of La Boétie’s tribute to him in the poem 
addressed to Vidus Brissac, with a competent verse translation of which 
Mr. Hall closes his book. 

The least satisfactory chapter is that on the Poetics, which is treated 
too summarily to do justice to such too seldom recognized virtues of the 
work as Scaliger’s classification of the rhetorical figures, or to apologize 
for such acknowledged weaknesses as misunderstanding of Aristotle’s 
most important ideas about tragedy, including tragic catharsis. Mr. Hall 
makes the suggestion more than once that the work was begun as a text- 
book for Scaliger’s son Sylvius, but he does not suggest that any of its 
limitations are excusable on that ground. Yet it is on that ground that 
without apology he presents the Poetics as written fundamentally to ex- 
hibit literature as a prime way to learn ‘active virtue’ and as the supreme 
expression of a Renaissance soldier, doctor, philosopher, grammarian, 
textual critic, physicist, botanist, poet and literary critic, for whom poetry 
was “as practical as psysics.” 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN Merritt Y. Hughes 
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Elizabeth Wilder Weismann. Mexico in Sculpture. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. 224 p. including 167 pl., notes, bib- 
liography, index. $7.50. 

This is the first book in English on sculpture in Mexico during the 
colonial period, 1521-1821. It is based on years of looking at the actual 
carvings—no other American has looked so long or so hard at so many— 
and years of looking into the exasperatingly empty literature. 

Mrs. Weismann writes briskly and engagingly, and her illustrations 
are varied, well chosen and plentiful, though disappointingly reproduced, 
which is particularly unfortunate, for most of the sculpture has not been 
published anywhere else. These too-gray plates, lacking in sharpness and 
solidity, are thus the only sources for knowing the sculpture, and from 
them we cannot know it well. The arrangement of the material as a 
picture book with running commentary constitutes a novelty which is in 
happy accord with the nature of the material and its peculiar problems. 
After the briefest of introductions follow the 167 plates with their lively 
commentary on the same or the confronting page. Some of Mrs. Weis- 
mann’s ideas are thus kept in intimate association with our own visual 
experience of the photographs; reading and seeing are brought close to- 
gether with bilateral benefits. The text here is kept free, perhaps a little 
self-consciously, from any danger of dullness from pedantry. The book 
is accurately aimed at a broad audience of people interested in Mexico, 
not at a narrow one of specialists. Occasionally one even feels that the 
author in her anxiety to be accessible may have become a little impatient 
with any kind of finish, ‘correctness’, sophistication or even recognizable 
style in sculpture, so sympathetic is she towards unschooled provincial 
invention, imperfectly realized good intentions, and even accidental 
qualities (‘its very technical inadequacies give it life’). Her dislike of 
attributions makes her omit nearly all the documented works of the 
most famous seventeenth and eighteenth-century sculptors. In these 
commentaries she seems to write as some American artists talk to art 
historians, suspicious of scholarship and resenting it almost as a Philistine 
invasion into a private preserve. 

But she is not really being ‘popular’ at the expense of being scholarly. 
After the plates one is surprised to come on the notes, not heralded in 
the preceding text by any little numbers, asterisks or daggers. These 
comprise 30,000 words squeezed into 30 pages in small type. (The 
30,000 word commentary runs through 180 pages in big type). And 
one is able to find tightly packed here more facts and well-thought-out 
conclusions about colonial sculpture than anyone else has anywhere 
assembled. Their order is dependent on the order of the preceding 
plates, not on any sequence of their own ideas. Each of these two dif- 
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ferently written and printed sections—commentary and notes—would 
be stronger with some of the qualities of the other: the Mrs. Weismann 
who writes the commentaries would be richly repaid for being more 
friendly with Mrs. Weismann, the note-writing art historian. And, 
furthermore, the book would be ever so much easier to read if these 
valuable notes had not been banished to a limbo beyond the plates, and 
if one did not have exacerbatingly to keep leafing back from the notes 
to the plates. 

As for the Renaissance, which in Mexican art is usually considered 
to share the sixteenth century with various mediaeval survivals and trans- 
formations through Indian taste and craftsmanship, it is allotted about 
a third of the sixteenth-century plates (which are themselves about a 
third of the whole). These are not grouped together, nor separated from 
works of different character; the whole arrangement is not entirely clear 
(it is sometimes chronological and sometimes categorical). Mrs. Weis- 
mann’s whole method, very personal and probably justifiable for her 
material, tends to shy away from too-strict classifications of Mexican 
work, particularly from classifications taken over from European art. 
This point of view is consistently maintained, and, though occasionally 
confusing, still has undeniable merits, particularly at this early stage in 
the study of this field. This precludes, of course, any discussion of Mexi- 
can Renaissance sculpture as specifically Renaissance work. It is, more- 
over, in the less Spanish (and therefore less Renaissance) works that she 
finds the most Mexican qualities, and that is just what interests her most, 
and that is what she is writing about, better than anyone has before. 
Perhaps the Mexican qualities of her favored examples would be clarified 
and vivified if they were set off against works of strong Renaissance 
character with that character lucidly defined. 

Because of their prime artistic quality, some omitted major monu- 
ments of sixteenth-century sculpture in Mexico are badly missed: for 
example, where are the standing polychrome figures from the big Cal- 
vary in the Metropolitan Cathedral Museum?, the great Saint Ann of 
Cuautinchan?, or the large wood reliefs from dismembered retables in 
Milpa Alta and—very important—Chiapa de Corzo? 

These shortcomings—if they count as shortcomings—are minor ones, 
The book is welcome because it is a serious and lively presentation by a 
well-informed, sensitive and intelligent writer of an interesting and 
hitherto obscure field of artistic activity. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE John McAndrew 


Leslie Hotson. Shakespeare’s Sonnets Dated and Other Essays. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1949. xii and 244 p., 9 ill. $4.00. 
As alert students of Shakespeare know, the most controversial of the 
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eleven essays in Dr. Leslie Hotson’s recent volume is the title one. In it 
Hotson first argues that three of the sonnets ‘transmute’ certain ‘stirring 
events’ in Europe between 1586 and 1589 and were written then. The 
‘mortall Moone’ of CVII figures the ‘deadly Spanish Armada of 1588? 
in ‘moon-shaped line of battle.” The ‘pyramyds’ of CX XIII are four 
obelisks re-erected by Sixtus V in 1586-89. The ‘childe of state’ who in 
CXXIV ‘falls Vnder the blow of thralled discontent’ is Henry III of 
France, slain by an assassin in 1589. To sustain these readings, quotations 
from volumes more or less contemporaneous with the events are ingeni- 
ously introduced: twelve show 1588 long feared as a year of disaster; 
five allude to the Armada as crescent-shaped; and three illustrations so 
visualize it. (In the Times Literary Supplement of June 2, 1950, Hotson 
quoted several more allusions to the Armada as a ‘moon.’) 

Because these three sonnets ‘all stand near the close of the “‘first series” 
of 126’ and ‘most of the proposed rearrangements likewise regard them 
as belonging near the end of the group,’ Hotson concludes that ‘Shake- 
speare completed this main group of his sonnets by 1589 This ‘revolu- 
tionary conclusion’ leads him to the ‘grand point’ or ‘new knowledge’ 
that ‘Shakespeare’s power had reached maturity by the time he was no 
more than twenty-five years old” The ‘later sonnets,’ too, are ‘as early 
as 1589’—all are; witness, the title of the volume and its jacket asser- 
tion that Hotson ‘has conclusively established the year in which Shake- 
speare wrote his sonnets.’ 

The conclusion is over hasty. One swallow maketh not a summer; 
and one sonnet—even three—dated would not necessarily date all 154, 
widely different in style and content, and hardly a continuous and 
orderly series. Why make such an assertion unless Thorpe’s piratical 
printing in 1609 is taken as establishing a canonical corpus of the sonnets, 
perforce complete by the end of the sonnet vogue about 1595 and in a 
grouping and ordering authentically Shakespeare’s? What proof that 
so it is? 

Hotson’s ‘chief “dating sonnet”’ is CVII. Many have thought its 
‘mortall Moone’ may allude to Elizabeth, long celebrated as defying 
time and decay, dead in 1603, and succeeded by James with a peace 
that rebuked those who feared for the succession. Might not ‘Moone’ 
have suggested to Elizabethans at any time after the Armada their queen 
as Cynthia, Ralegh’s ‘Ladie of the Sea,’ omnipotent moon goddess, and 
mistress of the waves, just as readily as a beaten Armada in crescent 
formation? Does not ‘mortal’ signify ‘subject to mortality’ just as often 
in Elizabethan English as ‘deadly, death-dealing, the meaning that 
Hotson gives it? When he finds ‘unnatural callousness’ in “The’ of “The 
mortall Moone’ (instead of ‘Our’) if dead Eliza is meant, he makes 
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too much of an article. And Antony’s ‘Terrene Moone . . . Eclipst’ (III, 
xiii, 153-54) that Hotson quotes to clinch his reading is more likely 
astral than nautical if squarely faced in its full context—an allusion to 
Cleopatra, Antony’s ‘earthly moon-goddess.’ 

Yet in ‘More Light on Shakespeare’s Sonnets,’ a paper read at the 
Modern Language Convention in New York City, December, 1950, 
Hotson championed anew this and his other readings. Casting his net 
further for allusions, he found stringent censorship in 1589 reflected in 
LXVI (‘art made tongue-tied by authority’) and Drake in disgrace after 
the failure of his 1589 expedition against Philip in XXV (‘the painful 
warrior famoused for fight, . . . from the book of honour rased quite’). 
In 1589, Marlowe, Hotson asserted, is of course the ‘rival poet’ with a 
‘proud full sail’ of verse. 

To Hotson’s assertions one wishing unequivocal proof can only say 
perhaps so, and perhaps not. For him, the late Professor Kittredge’s 
judgment that the sonnets ‘must have been written at different times and 
on miscellaneous occasions throughout Shakespeare’s literary life from 
ca. 1592 to 1609’ is still the circumspect view—if, perhaps, ‘ca. 1589” 
be read for “eg 1592:7 

If Hotson is convincingly to present a candidate for the role of ‘Mr. 
W. H.’ (promised in his volume), he would do well to arm him in 
documentary evidence like that in his fourth essay, ‘Shakespeare and 
Mine Host of the Mermaid.’ From unambiguous records it proves that 
William Johnson was that host and Shakespeare’s friend. It and other 
papers in the volume show such expert handling of records evidence as 
made Hotson his reputation. The appreciative essay on Ancient Pistol 
is an excellent instance of that historical criticism for which Hotson writes 
an admirable apologia in the essay “Not of an Age.’ Such essays that hold 
critical acumen or truth resting on documentary proof should not be 
overshadowed by the title one. 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY Elkin C. Wilson 


Conferences 


Reported in chronological order as follows: 

December 28, 1950. American Society for Reformation Research 
February 19, 1951. New York Renaissance Club 

March 16, 1951. New York Renaissance Club 

April 2-23, 1951. Folger Library Lecture Series 

April 10, 1951. Mid-West Renaissance Conference 

April 21, 1951. Middle Atlantic States Renaissance Conference 
April 27-28, 1951. New England Renaissance Conference 

April 28, 1951. Southeastern Renaissance Meeting 
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AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR REFORMATION RESEARCH 

Hotel Stevens, Chicago, December 28, 1950. The joint session with the 
American Historical Association was under the chairmanship of Harold 
J. Grimm (Ohio State). George W. Forell (Gustavus Adolphus Col- 
lege), “Luther’s Views Concerning the Imperial Foreign Policy;’ T. A. 
Kantonen (Wittenberg College), “The Finnish Church and Russian 
Imperialism.’ Mr. Grimm wishes to remind readers of this newsletter 
again (cf. RN III, 10) of the revival of the Archiv fiir Reformations- 
geschichte as an international journal. The first issue is scheduled to 
appear in 1951, annual subscription will be $5.00, for the Society’s mem- 
bers $4.00. Those who wish to subscribe for themselves or their libraries 
should write to R. H. Bainton or G. W. Forell or H. J. Grimm. 


New York RENAISSANCE CLUB 

Hunter College, February 19, 1951. Donald L. Clark (Columbia), 
‘Rhetoric and English Renaissance Literature.’ 

Hunter College, March 16, 1951. Leicester Bradner (Brown), ‘More’s 
Epigrams and their Relation to Early Greek Studies in England.’ The 
latest notice of the Club announces plans for a special meeting in the 
spring of 1952 to celebrate Leonardo’s quincentenary. Anyone with 
material for a paper or other appropriate suggestions should address the 
Club’s secretary, Albert H. Buford, 390 First Avenue, New York 
TO. N.Y. 


FoLcGerR Lisrary LECTURE SERIES 

April 2-23, 1951. The central topic will be ‘Our Inheritance from the 
16th and 17th Centuries.’ April 2, Douglas Bush (Harvard), “The 
Elizabethan World View and the Impact of Modern Science;’ April 6, 
W. K. Jordan (Radcliffe College), “he Growth of Tolerance in the 
English Tradition;’ April 17, Conyers Read (University of Pennsyl- 
vania), “The Political and Economic Repercussions of the Renaissance 
in England;’ April 23, William Haller (Barnard College), ‘What 
Needs My Shakespeare—.’ 


Miw-West RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

Northwestern University, April 14. Hans Baron (Newberry Library), 
‘A War for Liberty in the Early Renaissance: Florence and Venice on 
the Eve of the Equilibrium of the Quattrocento;’ William B. Heckscher 
(University of Iowa), ‘Renaissance Interpretations of “The Boy with 
the Thorn” in the Light of Mediaeval Tradition’ (cf. RN II, 61-62); 
William H. Hay (University of Wisconsin), ‘Nicholas of Cusa: The 
Structure of his Philosophy;’? John Ward (Michigan State College), 
‘English Music and the Renaissance;’ Paul N. Siegel (Ripon College), 
‘English Humanism and the New Tudor Aristocracy;’ Clyde L. Man- 
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schreck (Southern Methodist University), ‘Melanchthon and Human- 
ism’ (cf. RN II, 55); Robert Nossen (Creighton University), ‘English 
Humanists and the Mediaeval Death Patterns, 1475-15353; Michael F. 
Moloney (Marquette University), ‘Milton and Three Greek Thinkers.’ 
Inquiries should be addressed to Merritt Y. Hughes, Bascom Hall, 
Madison 6, Wisconsin. 


Mippie ATLANTIC STATES RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

University of Pennsylvania, April 21, 1951. Topic: The Court of 
Nicholas V and Pius II. The speakers will be W. K. Ferguson (New 
York University), R. J. Clements (Pennsylvania State), Leicester 
Bradner (Brown University). Inquiries should be addressed to M. A. 
Shaaber of the University’s English Department. 


New ENcLanpD RENAISSANCE CONFERENCE 

Brown University, April 27-28, 1951. F. Edward Cranz (Connecticut 
College), ‘Nicholas of Cusa and St. Augustine in the Christian Tradi- 
tion;’ Paul O. Kristeller (Columbia), “The Myth of Renaissance 
Atheism and the French Tradition of Free Thought; George Kubler 
(Yale), ‘A Mexican Calendar of 1585 in Providence: The Tovar 
Manuscript;’ Leicester Bradner (Brown), ‘Columbus in Renaissance 
Epics;’? Lawrence C. Wroth (Brown), ‘John Frampton, Elizabethan 
Merchant, and his Translations from Spanish Scientific and Geographical 
Works.’ There will also be a performance of Vittoria’s Missa Salve 
Regina by the Brown-Pembroke Chorus. 


Mr. Kubler summarizes his paper as follows: 

The Tovar Calendar is the calendrical portion of the late sixteenth-cen- 
tury Historia de la bemda de los Yndios by Juan de Tovar, missionary 
of the Society of Jesus in Mexico. The profusely illustrated manuscript 
is now owned by the John Carter Brown Library in Providence, and 


was formerly the possession, successively, of Richard Heber and Sir 
Thomas Phillipps. 


The Calendar at the conclusion of the volume is the subject of the paper. 
The Calendar correlates the months of the Aztec year with the days of 
the Christian year. It is especially notable for its paintings which show the 
ceremonies and signs for each of the nineteen months of the Aztec cal- 
endar of the early sixteenth century. 


The Tovar Calendar was composed about 1585 by an Indian draughts- 
man in Mexico. He was familiar with the rituals of his own people. He 
was acquainted with the European calendar and with spoken Latin, as 
well as with certain antique and medieval conventions of calendar 
representation. 
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SOUTHEASTERN RENAISSANCE MEETING 


University of North Carolina, April 28, 1951. Ernest W. Talbert of 
the University’s English Department is director in charge of the meet- 
ing. Scholars are invited to submit papers. Vital papers of advanced grad- 
uate students will also be considered. Papers should last about twenty 
minutes. 


The Vernacular Tongue in 
English Education 


James G. McManaway, in reviewing The Printed Book of the Renais- 
sance, (RN, Summer, 1950), quotes with especial emphasis author Gold- 
schmidt’s paragraph on the universal use of Latin as a medium of com- 
munication during the Middle Ages and the Renaissance; as follows, 
‘It is an important point, much too often overlooked by historians in all 
branches of the discipline, that a// education in those times was Latin 
education. Boys were not “taught Latin,” they were taught zm Latin, 
they were not allowed to utter a single vernacular word while at school. 
. . . No teaching of any kind in the vernacular existed anywhere before 
1550 or thereabouts.’ 

I believe both Mr. Goldschmidt and Mr. McManaway must have 
overlooked some of the evidence, before and during the Renaissance, 
for the use of the vernacular in both speech and writing in cathedral, 
collegiate and monastic schools. We are told by Cuthbert that the ven- 
erable Bede was a schoolmaster in his old age and that during his last 
illness he continued to give lessons daily to his pupils and, though breath- 
ing with difficulty, ‘was translating into our language St. John’s Gospel 
and Isadore’s Book of Notes.’ Cuthbert goes on to say that Bede sang in 
English, “for he was learned in our poems.’ It-would manifestly be im- 
possible to carry out a translation from Latin into English without using 
a vernacular vocabulary. 

Some years later Bishop Asser writes (A. F. Leach, The Schools of 
Medieval England, 1915, p. 51), that King Alfred diligently learned 
‘Saxon poems by day and night after listening to them when recited by 
others.’ Surely this was some sort of scholastic activity in the vernacular. 
Asser also tells how Alfred earned the gift of a book of Saxon poetry 
from his mother by learning to read it before his brothers. Alfred himself 
describes in the ‘Preface’ to his translation of Gregory’s Pastoral Care 
how the understanding of Latin had disappeared throughout England 
although many could read English and he goes on to tell how he learned 
to translate, sometimes literally and sometimes in accord with meaning, 
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from his teachers. Again it is clear that such acts of translation could not 
have been carried on entirely in Latin. Asser is authority for the state- 
ment that the youngest son of Alfred was sent to the grammar school 
where ‘under the diligent care of masters. . . . books in both languages, 
Latin and Saxon, were read continually.’ 

One of the most important changes brought about by the Conquest 
was the substitution of Norman for English schoolmasters. Schoolboys 
no longer translated from Latin into English but into Norman French. 
However, by the end of the 14th century English had again come into 
use in the classroom, as we are told by John Trevisa who, in translating 
Higden’s Polychronicon in 1385 wrote: 

Thys manere [of translating Latin into French] was moche y-used tofore the 
furste moreyn, and ys sethe somdel ychaunged. For Johan Cornwal, a mayster 
of gramere, chaungede the lore in gramer-scole, and construccion of Freynsch 
into Englysch; and Richard Pencrych lurnede that manere techyng of hym, 
and other men of Pencrych, so that now, the yere of oure Lord a thousond 
three hondred four score and fyve, of the seconde kyng Richard after the 
conquest nyne, in al the gramer-scoles of Engelond childern leveth Frensch 
and construeth and lurneth an Englysch, and habbeth thereby avauntage in on 
syde and desavauntage yn another. Ther avauntage ys that they lerneth ther 
gramer in lesse tyme than children were i-woned to doo; desavauntage ys 
that now childern of gramer-scole conneth na more Frensche than can hir 
lift heele, and that is harme for them an they schulle passe the see and tra- 
vaille in straunge landes and in many other places. 

I recall the glorification of the Tuscan vernacular in Castiglione’s 
Il Cortigiano and the satire upon the Latinists in Erasmus’s Ciceronianus. 
I find it difficult to believe that only Latin was spoken in schools before 
1550 or that Shakespeare was ‘confronted by a master who spoke 
nothing but Latin and who would birch him if he spoke an English word 
to another boy,’ as stated by E. P. Goldschmidt. I bring this point to 
the attention of readers of the Renaissance News for further comment 
if they so desire. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO T. M. Pearce 


In challenging the accuracy of Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt’s statement with 
which I closed my review of The Printed Book of the Renaissance, 
Mr. Pearce glances briefly at the glorification of the Tuscan speech in 
Castiglione and at the satire upon the Latinists in Erasmus but devotes 
himself chiefly to the practices in English schools. It should be noted at 
once that the Englishmen cited by him are all medieval and thus fall 
outside the scope of Mr. Goldschmidt’s book: the Venerable Bede 
(673-735 A.D.), King Alfred (849-901), and John Cornwal and 
Richard Pencrych (ante 1412). The practices of these men, originally 
recorded because of their exceptional nature, serve but to emphasize the 
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prevalence of instruction in Latin. 

If the curricula of English schools may be considered typical, there is 
little ground for quarrel with Mr. Goldschmidt. To discover the mini- 
mum to which the English contents of a boy’s school book can be re- 
duced, one has only to scan the pages of Alexander Grammaticus, 
Dionysius Cato, Joannes de Garlandia, William Horman, William 
Lyly, John Stanbridge, and Robert Whittinton, or one of the editions 
of the Promptorium. 

Professor T. W. Baldwin gives a full account of the matter in Wil- 
liam Shakspere’s Petty School and William Shakspere’s Small Latine 
& Lesse Greeke (especially pp. 285-320); and Foster Watson com- 
ments as follows in The English Grammar Schools to 1660: Their 
Curriculum and Practice: 


That there was any reading of the Vernacular in the Mediaeval Schools, is 
very unlikely. So, in writing, such as there was would probably be in Latin. 
The copy set for beginners in writing in the early Monastic Schools intro- 
duced every letter of the alphabet and was: Adnexique globum Zephyrique 
Kauna secabant. 

The use of Latin for reading and writing exercises, probably accounts for 
the rarity of instances of English epistles and other indications of ability to 
write, amongst even well brought up persons (p. 139). 

It is doubtful, therefore, whether there were any systematic books for the 
teaching of reading, other than a crude form of the Horn-book, till the time 
of the Renascence (p. 174). 

. .. [He quotes Mulcaster:] ‘How many small infants have we set to grammar 
which can scarcely read? How many to learn Latin, which never wrote 
letter?’ (p. 174). 

... Nearly 80 years later, Hoole writes, ‘The want of good teachers of Eng- 
lish in most places where grammar schools are erected causeth that many 
children are brought thither before they can read well? Even where children 
had been taught to read English, Brinsley [in Ludus Literarius, 1612] says 
after they had learned Latin a short time, they forgot how to read English’ 


(p. 176). 
Now let me quote Mr. Goldschmidt’s whole paragraph to show the 


offending sentences in their context: 

On the other hand theirs was a much more civilized world that knew no 
barriers of language and of nationalism. In every part of Europe there existed 
a certain percentage of people who could read, a much smaller percentage no 
doubt than at present, but those who could read, could read Latin. In the 
fifteenth or early sixteenth century, Latin was not yet a dead language, it was 
the language in which people read and wrote, although they did not generally 
speak it. It is an important point, much too often overlooked by historians in 
all branches of the discipline, that a/J education in those times was Latin 
education. Boys were not ‘taught Latin,’ they were taught zm Latin, they were 
not allowed to utter a single vernacular word while at School. When they 
were taught to read, they were taught to read Latin; if they were taught to 
write, they were taught in Latin to write Latin. No teaching of any kind in 
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the vernacular existed anywhere before 1550 or thereabouts. It is quite absurd 
of some of our historians of Literature and of Art to wonder whether their 
poets or painters knew Latin, where an actor from Stratford-on-Avon can 
have learnt to read Latin. If Shakespeare crept unwillingly to school, he did 
so because there he would be confronted by a master who spoke nothing but 
Latin and who would birch him if he spoke an English word to another boy 
(pp. 8-9). 

THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY James G. McManaway 


Projects {SP News 


American Historical Review. The April issue will contain reviews of © 


G. C. Sellery’s The Renaissance (by F. Gilbert) and of R. de Roover’s 
Money ... in Mediaeval Bruges and The Medici Bank. 


Suzanne Bloch (New York, N. Y.) is at work on a transcription of a 
collection of lute music, Hortus Musarum, published by Pierre Phalése 
in 1552. The collection consists of 142 pages and falls into two parts: 
(1) lute transcriptions of vocal compositions hitherto not re-published ; 
and (2) compositions for voice with lute accompaniment, re-published 
in a French collection. Miss Bloch has recently recorded fifteen of Dow- 
land’s lute songs for Allegro Records. We hope to review this recording 
in a later issue of RN. 


Boston. Museum of Fine Arts. Recently acquired: ‘Adoration of the 
Magi,’ Swabian School, late 15th century; “‘IT'wo Young Men’, a por- 
trait by a Venetian painter of the 16th century; Jan Fyt and Erasmus 
Quellinus, ‘Still Life and Architecture.” A number of pieces of English 
antique silver, dating from the late 16th and early 17th centuries are 
also among the recent accessions. These latter are discussed by Edwin 
J. Hipkiss in the Museum’s Bulletin of February 1951. The same issue 
also contains Hanns Swarzenski’s “The Battle between Carnival and 


Lent,’ dealing with the painting by Pieter Brueghel, the Elder. 


Brussels Art Seminar (cf. RN II, 13). The session in the History of 
Art will be held July 2-August 26 with particular emphasis on Flemish 
painting of the 15th century. Max Friedlander, Leo van Puyvelde, Paul 
Coremans will be among the teachers. 


Wallace K. Ferguson’s Renaissance (cf. RN III, 51) has come out in 
French translation: La Renaissance dans la pensée historique, with a 


preface by V.-L. Saulnier, Paris: Payot, 1950. 840 francs. 


Frank L. Harrison (Merton College, Oxford). A study of the Eton 
College Choirbook, ca. 1500, of the Eton College Library. This ms 
was not mentioned by Burney or Hawkins, and the first modern notice 
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of it was by W. Barclay Squire. Several leaves have been lost, containing, 
among others, a composition by Dunstable for five parts. ‘Forty-three 
works remain complete; they are settings of the Magnificat, of the Stabat 
Mater, and of other texts in honor of the Blessed Virgin. The full title 
of Eton College, by the way, is “The King’s College of Our Lady of 
Eton beside Windsor.” In the Chapel is a series of wall-paintings, partly 
destroyed, of the year 1479, which depict various miracles attributed to 
the Virgin.’ 


Paul Giuliana’s study of musical settings of the Magnificat was an- 
nounced in this Newsletter (RN III, 56) in accordance with a report in 
the Christian Science Monitor, May 27, 1950. However, the Columbia 
University Press writes us that they know of no agreement on their part 


to publish this study. 


SCOURGE AND MINISTER: 
a study of Hamlet as tragedy of revengefulness 


and justice 


By G. R. Elliott $3.50 


This new interpretation of Hamlet, based on the Ren- 
aissance idea of the Complete Gentleman, is a scene by 
scene analysis meant to be laid alongside your copy of 
Hamlet. Read an act, scene, or episode, and then consider 
this treatment of it. We think it will intensify your enjoy- 
ment. 


DUKE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Box 6697, College Station Durham, N. C. 
pay 


Jacobus Vaet and His 
MOTETS 


MILTON STEINHARDT 
Associate Professor of Musicology, Ohio University 


From the Renaissance period Milton Steinhardt has drawn a half-for- 
gotten figure who, as Kapellmeister to the Hapsburg monarch and later 
Emperor, Maximilian II, was active in one of the most brilliant courts _ 
of Europe. Jacobus Vaet wrote some seventy-six motets, devoted chiefly | 
to “praise of God Almighty and the House of Austria.” Seventy-two are 
included in this book. The author divides his study into two phases of 
Vaet—his life and his motets. Little is known of his early life, but his 
later life and the motets are thoroughly discussed. 6 x 9, 208 pp., 191 
music examples. $3.25. 


Michigan State College Press 


East Lansing, Michigan 


LEAMINGTON BOOKS oe. 
1713 KSTREET,N.W. WASHINGTON 6,D. Cc. 


REPuBLIc 5258 


Old Books 
‘Rare Books 


FIRST EDITIONS 
EARLY AMERICAN 
IMPRINTS 
FAMOUS PRESS BOOKS 
INCUNABULA 
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